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colleagues noted about him "an air, of having taken a decisive and ir-
revocable step." He demanded that a new convention be called and
introduced a new enabling act for this purpose.4
Even as he spoke the wires brought word that Acting Governor Stan-
ton was calling a special session of the recently chosen territorial legisla-
ture. As this body was free-soil, it would probably try to destroy the
Lecompton plan. Buchanan instantly removed Stanton for thus playing
into the hands of the Republicans, and on December 10 appointed
James W. Denver, Commissioner of Indian Affairs en route to Kansas,
as acting governor. Denver was appointed governor early in January
and confirmed six weeks later without a roll call. But the damage
already had been done; the territorial legislature met and ordered a real
referendum, for or against the Lecompton Constitution as such, to be
held early in January.5
Where did all this leave Walker? He had been in New York since
December 2. The day after Denver's appointment he returned to the
capital and had his final interview with Buchanan. He was now prob-
ably aware that the southern senators would block his confirmation;
also he and his backers were perhaps so crippled financially by the
panic that there was no hope of putting his grand Kansas plans into
operation. At any rate he resigned December 15 in protest against the
administration's determination to back Lecompton, a scheme hateful
to a large proportion of the territorial population. In spite of much
historical writing to the contrary, Walker seems to have been getting
out from under an impossible situation, taking refuge in the usually
profitable role of martyr.
Buchanan accepted Walker's resignation over Cass's sprawling signa-
ture, as the State Department had technical supervision over the terri-
tories in those days. The letter sent to Walker contained a curious inter-
pretation of events, claiming consistency for the President in his stand
favoring Lecompton. The letter coolly asserted that Buchanan "never
entertained or expressed the opinion that the convention were bound
to submit any portion of the constitution to the people except the ques-
tion of slavery." Considering his previous expressions regarding the
submission of the constitution to the people, and the probability that he
had never seriously thought of the Lecompton method of referendum